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DISCUSSION. 

ROSMINI, BONATELLI, AND VARISCO, 
ON CONSCIOUSNESS. 

It is matter of interest and importance to consider the attitude of 
these three Italian philosophers on Consciousness. For consciousness 
has been the central and compelling problem of modern idealism, al- 
though some philosophers have been making a futile attempt to discard 
the name and evade the problem, by taking refuge in a certain kind of 
naturalism. 

1. Rosmini, whose intellectual lineage runs through Plato, Aquinas, 
Leibniz, Malebranche, and Kant, thinks philosophic reasoning must 
set out, not from what a man knows, but from what he knows that he 
knows — from consciousness. He says that man first observes, and 
reflects on, the fact of his consciousness ; then he observes, and reflects 
on, the fact that it was by an act of reflection that he observed the fact 
of his own consciousness. This act of reflection, says Rosmini, repre- 
sents a higher point in thought than the observed fact of conscious- 
ness. To have consciousness is to have knowledge of an act as ours. 
But Rosmini thinks we may perform an act without even having a 
consciousness of it. His use of internal observation led to his stand- 
point being one of ideological psychologism. Cognitions were to en- 
gage the attention, and be brought clearly into view. For all that, it 
must be said that Rosmini's theory of cognition — or what he calls in- 
tellective perception — is not precise and well-defined. His theory is, 
at any rate, a less pronounced one than we find in Bonatelli and 
Varisco, for whom, however, Rosmini prepared the way by his em- 
phasis on consciousness. Rosmini says that, though every act of the 
understanding makes us know the object in which it terminates, no 
act makes us know itself. It would thus seem as if initial or purely 
intuitive knowledge were not, for him, knowledge — does not know it- 
self. But he held that the ego can be an active principle, only so far 
as it has consciousness of itself. 

2. Bonatelli, who has been especially ' influenced by Kant, Lotze, 
Trendelenburg, and Herbart, says he does not mean to speak merely 
of consciousness as theoretic, but, more concretely, of consciousness 
in its value and importance (La Cosciensa e il Meccanesimo Interior e, 
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p. 26). He admits, however, that every theoretic activity has its root 
in consciousness, and is a form of consciousness (p. 49). He empha- 
sised the connection of consciousness with judgment — made it essen- 
tially an act of true judgment. He is no more definite and emphatic 
on this aspect than Rosmini. But the internal character of conscious- 
ness — its interiority — Bonatelli dwells upon strongly (p. 81). While 
emphasising consciousness in its moral judging — in connection with 
which he has much to say on moral liberty (p. 51) — he also stresses the 
intellectual and the self-reflecting character of the act of consciousness. 
But as to judgments of worth he was greatly influenced by Lotze. He 
is critical of Rosmini's position on the relation of feeling and being, 
but on that I do not now enter, as it would require a separate discussion 
to do it justice. Bonatelli thinks physical facts happen between things, 
not in them, whereas psychic facts happen in the subject. They are 
also through and for it, while physical happenings are not so through 
and for themselves. Sensations, feelings, desires, thought, and will, 
compose in his view the classes of psychic facts. But he does not re- 
gard consciousness as the fundamental psychic fact, of which the 
others are modifications. For all that, he gives consciousness im- 
portant enough place. For consciousness is the root of human 
thought, in his view. And there cannot be real consciousness without 
thought. This identification of the act of consciousness with the act 
of thought is supposed to render the whole cognitive process intel- 
ligible. The being of man is held to begin with consciousness. The 
facts of consciousness demand a unified subject throughout ; the simple 
psychic actuality is a mode of being of the subject; but the judging 
act and the act of consciousness have this in common — that there is a 
truth of some sort which is not the creation of the subject which af- 
firms it. In the act of consciousness we always posit something, he 
maintains, distinct from the act of consciousness with which we 
apprehend it. This is in accord with Herbart, whom Bonatelli often 
follows. The act of consciousness is, to Bonatelli, perfectly transpar- 
ent to itself, and hence, known by itself, is not by anything else. The 
act of consciousness, we have seen, is just an act of knowledge, and 
we cannot know, he thinks, without knowing that we know. In the 
knowledge of formal truth, for example, there are given together 
konwledge of a fact, and the fact of our knowledge. But I cannot 
find in Bonatelli the discrimination that, while all cognition is con- 
sciousness, it is quite another thing to say that all consciousness is 
cognition. It is one of the merits of Bonatelli's work that he sets out 
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the phenomena of consciousness in a manner clear and precise, but I 
find it rather a drawback that consciousness is, with him, always clear- 
cut and defined, or at least far more so than it always is in experience. 
3. Varisco closely follows the representation of consciousness given 
by Bonatelli, who has been to him " a spiritual father " {Know Thyself, 
Eng. ed., p. 5). Consciousness is for Varisco always, in variety of 
degree, self -consciousness. Consciousness and self-consciousness are in 
the end unum et idem. Says Varisco, — " That I may know, it is neces- 
sary that I should be conscious of my consciousness, that I should know 
that I know." " It follows that the act of consciousness proves the reality 
of itself and of the thinking subject: in the act of consciousness, reality 
and cognition coincide " (op. cit., p. 5). But we saw that, in the act of 
consciousness, Bonatelli posited something distinct from the appre- 
hending consciousness. And Bonatelli's position is the sounder one, 
for if cognition is to "coincide" with reality, or be "identical" (p. 
97) with it, or be it, as Bergson says, then knowledge, in an ontological 
sense, is destroyed. Cognition is objective, means awareness of an 
object. Although his philosophy is somewhat lacking in system, 
Varisco writes well on subjects like cognition and sensation. He is 
very definite as to judgment: I cannot formulate a judgment, he 
says, without knowing the judgment which I formulate. Rosmini had 
said rather more guardedly, — "A proposition present to my judg- 
ment may be also called a cognition, in so far as I apprehend and 
know that proposition." Although Varisco learned from Bonatelli, 
it does not follow that Bonatelli's position was original. Many other 
philosophers held that we cannot know without knowing that we know. 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, for example, had said, — "An act of knowledge 
may be expressed by the formula I know, an act of consciousness by 
the formula / know that I know; but as it is impossible for us to 
know without at the same time knowing that we know, so it is impos- 
sible to know that we know without our actually knowing." But 
Hamilton, Bonatelli, and Varisco, all seem to fail to recognize that 
' I know ' and ' I know that I know,' are two quite distinct acts. 
And they seem to me to forget in practice that the phenomena of con- 
sciousness are not always clear and complete, although Varisco admits 
that consciousness "has many degrees" (op. cit., p. 41). Knowledge, 
it must be remembered, is a thing of infinite grades or degrees, and is 
proportioned to the degree of the development of consciousness. 
Varisco, like Bonatelli, makes consciousness simply a thing of "per- 
fect transparency." Increasingly this seems to me inadequate. For 
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one thing, it fails to bring- out that consciousness is not simply a trans- 
parent film through which reality shines, but that everywhere — espe- 
cially in the higher spheres of the spirit, such as the moral conscious- 
ness, the religious consciousness, and the ontological consciousness — 
consciousness means increased efficiency and power, even to the « th 
degree. This efficiency of the psychic energies is what the world to- 
day especially calls for. Such efficiency or power, I think, conscious- 
ness everywhere carries, though it is not an entity; through it I am 
augmented in power, widened in range, enhanced in value; and this 
because consciousness is active, selective, and productive, not simply 
passive and transparent. When we are conscious of the power and 
originality of our actions, we are at the same time conscious that it is 
we ourselves who are acting. This consciousness of ourselves springs 
from the active, not from the receptive side of our nature. Conscious- 
ness brings contact with reality, and an order of certainty, which no 
other form of knowledge can yield. All truth and reality, and the 
opposition of I and Thou, are in consciousness given to us. The trans- 
parency of consciousness is not held by Varisco in a sense that keeps 
him from holding that consciousness is activity. But it is ' clear ' 
and ' explicit ' consciousness on which he dwells, while it appears to 
me that it is rather in obscure or marginal areas, or areas of primary 
awareness, that difficulties lie. 

But consciousness itself is the fundamental fact with which we are 
now concerned, and consciousness is not the ' I,' as with Fichte, nor 
the soul, as with Rehmke. Consciousness should not be so hyposta- 
tized, seeing that we do not know consciousness apart from objects 
of consciousness, any more than we know objects of consciousness 
apart from consciousness. This, although consciousness is in each 
individual a concrete whole. Varisco is more discriminating than 
Fichte or Rehmke here, as was also Rosmini. Varisco says (in the 
Massimi Problemi, p. 313) that the pensabili are joined to my per- 
sonal consciousness, and included in that consciousness. It is his con- 
tention that the pensabili exist and persist outside the individual con- 
sciousness, and the cognitive act does not create them, but merely 
includes them in itself. He has a profound faith in the value of the 
human consciousness, and of the human thought that gives itself to 
the knowledge of the universal being that lives in all things. Im- 
portant in itself, the problem of consciousness is also significant as 
pointing beyond itself to the problems of being and of knowledge, with 
which all these three thinkers deal, in varying degrees of fulness. 
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There is apparent an influence of Rosmini on Bonatelli in respect of the 
problem of being, and also, I think, of consciousness. The influence 
of Rosmini on Varisco is observable in respect of all three problems, 
but particularly the problem of being, in respect of which Varisco 
thinks Rosmini " made perhaps the most important advance in modern 
philosophy." This consisted in Rosmini's making being intelligible by 
itself and that from which all other concepts derive their intelligibility. 
The influence of Bonatelli on Varisco has been already remarked, but 
that does not keep Varisco's thinking from being independent, and 
wearing its own distinctive character and colour; it merely keeps it 
in a certain historical succession and continuity. The influence of 
Rosmini is clearly manifest in Varisco's fine emphasis on the unity 
of consciousness. Says Varisco, — " The unity of the universe can be 
only a unity of consciousness. The only unity which can be reconciled 
with a co-extensive multiplicity, the only one which at the same time 
implies and is implied by multiplicity, is the unity of consciousness. 
The extremely varied acts of which I become in any way aware, are 
all without exception facts of which I am aware; they are all constit- 
uents of one and the same unity of consciousness" {Know Thyself, 
Eng. ed., pp. 177-178). Rosmini, when dealing with the identity of 
being in its various modes, had already emphasised the unity of man, 
the simplicity of the human spirit. The influence of Rosmini on 
Bonatelli was not confined to particular points which I have earlier 
mentioned, but extended to many other points, although there were 
positions not a few on which he was critical of Rosmini. Even Bona- 
telli's insistence on the transparency of thought or consciousness was 
already substantially present in Rosmini. I have thought it interesting 
and suggestive to bring these three thinkers together, for purposes of 
comparison, particularly on the important subject of consciousness. 
I have been less concerned to criticise than to expound and elucidate 
their views and relations on this topic. They do not leave us — and 
that is no small part of their merit — like certain thinkers of our time, 
with a mere generic and impersonal consciousness, but with a con- 
sciousness that is positive, individual, perfectly real. 

James Lindsay. 
Irvine, Scotland. 



